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elusion that the only solution of the Indian question is to clothe him with citizen- 
ship. The distinguished Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, who was at the head of 
the Senatorial Commission sent out a year or two ago to investigate the condition of 
the five so-called civilized tribes of Indians, is reported to have admitted, in a public 
■utterance, that they have attained to a stage of civilization beyond which it is im- 
possible for them to advance, under their present form of government. Those who 
have resided along the border of their country long enough to become acquainted 
with their character and condition can attest the truth of this statement. 

But two heretofore insuperable obstacles stand in the way of a change. One is 
the Indian himself— his fears and prejudices. The other is the none too exalted 
regard for the rights of the Indian, but the much too exalted opinion of his character 
and of the nature of his rights, which exist in the Eastern half of the United States. 
No one will deny, at this late date, the right of these Indians to the lands included 
within their Territory; but this right does not carry with it the right of their people 
to determine the relations to the political organization of the United States which 
they and their domain shall hold. The United States Government has claimed and 
has exercised this right from its establishment. It cannot shut its eyes to the effects 
of its existing paternal, emasculatory guardianship. It owes it to the Indian, it 
owes it to humanity, that this relation should be changed, and for the better. 

Again, then, we come to the question, What shall the change be 1 And it is a 
question that presses more and urgently for an answer. 

Thirty years' residence upon the border has made me somewhat familiar with 
the fears and prejudices of the Indian, and I venture nothing in asserting that he 
will never consent to any form of Territorial government that could possibly be de- 
vised. Under a Territorial government, the President of the United States appoints 
all the more important officers, and the Indian is afraid that during this transition 
period he would be deprived of his rights to his lands. But if a bill admitting this 
Territory into the Union as a State at once, without the intermediate Territorial 
condition, be carefully prepared, allotting to each citizen of the country his present 
individual claim in fee simple, and giving the remainder to the new State to be dis- 
posed of at its will, as soon as they can be made to understand it the Indians will 
consent to it. 

No one better knows than the Indians of this Territory that there will be a 
change in the not distant future, whether they consent or not; and if they be made to 
understand that each individual is to have in fee simple the land to which he now 
has but a shadow of title ; that he is to be permitted to elect his own officers, State 
and National ; that he himself is to be made a citizen of the United States, clothed 
with all the rights, enjoying all the privileges, and fortified by all the protection of 
every other citizen ; and that he is no longer to be subjected to the inquisitive sur- 
veillance of the United States Government,— both his interest and his pride will be 
awakened as never before. He is not a fool, even if he is not fully civilized. Re- 
move him from his present emasculating tutelage and throw him upon his own 
resources, and his pride, his interest, and a sense of his new responsibilities will lift 
him to a higher civilization, and this farce of a government, this imperium in im- 
perio, will cease to be a barrier to our National progress, a disgrace to our National 
policy, and a stain upon our National honor. 

W. M. Fishbaok. 

VI. 

ME. GLADSTONE'S OVER-ESTIMATE. 

Mb. Gladstone's essay on the future of the English-speaking races estimates 
the probable population of the United States in 1988 at 500,000,000. Twenty years ago 
a countryman of the venerable prophet predicted a pandemonium of anarchy that 
would explode the civilization of Anglo- America as effectually as it has blighted the 
prosperity of Mexico and Peru. Optimism, in this age of rapid progress, is apt to 
• harmonize with the general current of tendencies; but while the stability of Repub- 
lican institutions has been considerably under-rated, the natural resources of our 
Bpeeial Republic have been as undoubtedly over-rated. 
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General Hazen's treatise on " Our Barren Lands " demonstrates the indisputable 
fact that an enormous area of our " Great West " is as unfit for agricultural pur- 
poses as the limestone plateaus of Western Australia, and that the task of reclaim- 
ing the old garden lands of the Mediterranean peninsula would be far less discour- 
aging than the attempt to irrigate the summer scorched and winter storm-tortured 
alkali plains of the upper Missouri into anything like farm lands. The best agricul- 
tural regions of our National territory were settled before the middle of the present 
century, and we accordingly find that, in spite of an unparalleled concurrence of 
circumstances favoring the rapid growth of our population, the average ratio of the 
increment has gradually decreased. In the two decades from 1830 to 1850, the aggre- 
gate population of the United States nearly exactly doubled, by rising from twelve to 
twenty-three millions. In the next twenty years, the aggregate advanced to thirty- 
eight millions, and that of 1890 will hardly exceed sixty millions. 

But a still more significant fact is the circumstance that in the wealthiest States 
of the Union the ratio of increase steadily declines in proportion as the average 
density of population approaches that of civilized Europe. Thus, while the 
population of the State of New York only just doubled in the course of the forty 
years from 1840 to 1880, that of Missouri, during the same period, increased more 
than 500 per cent., that of Texas 600 per cent., and that of Wisconsin more than 
3,000 per cent. The inference is obvious. By the time that Missouri and Wisconsin 
shall be as densely populated as the State of New York, their growth will cease to 
be anything like phenomenal ; the inexorable laws of physical geography will pre- 
vent the tide of progress from inundating the doserts of the great central plateau ; 
and Mr. Gladstone's augury is, therefore, an undoubtedly flattering, but not less 
undoubtedly preposterous, over-estimate. 

Felix L. Oswald. 
VIL 

TREE-PLANTING AND ARBOR DAT. 

The setting apart in various States of a day to be observed as Arbor Day — that 
is, a day on which tree-planting is to be engaged in, especially by the children who 
attend the public schools— is commendable in the highest degree. Wider knowledge 
concerning trees, and a true conception of the results that must inevitably follow 
the ruthless destruction of forests in many sections of the country, cannot be incul- 
cated too diligently in the minds of the growing generation; and every tree planted 
is something done, even though but a trifle, to offset the ravages committed by the 
conscienceless wood-choppers who turn the deafest of ears to the passionate en- 
treaty to " spare that tree." As one of our poets has finely said, 

" Who does his duty is a question 
Too complex to be solved by me, 
But he, I venture the suggestion, 
Does part of his that plants a tree "; 

and a fine old English proverb, quoted in Mr. T. F. T. Dyer's recently-published 
" Folk Lore of Plants," affirms that *' He who plants trees loves others besides him- 
self." 

In New York State, Arbor Day has been fixed for the first Friday in May. This 
year (the first time that it is observed) that will fall on the 3d of the month. It is a seri- 
ous question in the minds of many who are familiar with the general subject of tree- 
planting whether that is not quite too late a date, at any rate in the vicinity of New 
York city, for deciduous trees to be set out with a good prospect of thriving, in or- 
dinary seasons. That it may be too early in the northern portions of the State is 
equally obvious. That there would be a notable advantage in having one day ob- 
served for thia purpose throughout the State is a patent fact. But the disadvantages 
growing out of the wide territory embraced in the State, and the varying dates at 
which the season necessarily " opens," would seem to turn the balance in their 
favor. As a way out of the difficulty, I would suggest that a fortnight or three 
weeks, including the latter half of April and the early part of May, be set apart for 
this purpose, with the understanding that Arbor Day is to be observed on one day 



